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for instance, might have traced them. What he did
was first to call forth from it what it really meant, the
awful heights and depths of its current words and
forms j and next, to put beside them human character
and its trials, not as they were conventionally repre-
sented and written about, but as a piercing eye and
sympathising spirit saw them in the light of our nine-
teenth century, and in the contradictory and com-
plicated movements, the efforts and failures, of real
life. He took theology for granted, as a Christian
preacher has a right to do ; he does not prove it, and
only occasionally meets difficulties, or explains; but,
taking it for granted, he took it at its word, in its
relation to the world of actual experience.

Utterly dissatisfied with what he found current as
religion, Dr. Newman sought, without leaving the old
paths, to put before people a strong and energetic
religion based, not on feeling or custom, but on
reason and conscience, and answering, in the vastness
of its range, to the mysteries of human nature, and in
its power to man's capacities and aims. The Liberal
religion of that day, with its ideas of natural theology
or of a cold critical Unitarianism, was a very shallow
one; the Evangelical, trusting to excitement, had worn
out its excitement and had reached the stage when its
formulas, poor ones at the best, had become words
without meaning. Such views might do in quiet,
easy-going times, if religion' were an exercise at will
of imagination or thought, an indulgence, an orna-
ment, an understanding, a fashion; not if it cor-